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PRIZE ESSAY. 

he Premjum of a silver cup, of thirty dollars val- 
de, offered by Rosent Oriven, Esq. to the author of 
the best essay on the naturai history of the Mule, and 
its value for the general purposes of Agriculture, in 
comparison with horses, was awarded by a committee 
appointed by the Trustees of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society, to the author of the following Essay :] 


A DISSERTATION ON THE MULE, 
With the view of promoting an Imprerement in the 
breed ; and of demonstrating the utility of employing 
him as a subslitute forthe horse, in the labours of 
husbandry, canals, &c. 
By Samue Writys Pomeroy. 


Opinion is the queen of the world; it gives 
motion to the springs and direction to the wheels of 
power."—John Quincy Adams. 


“ Knowledge is power.”— Bacon. 


Soon after the accession of Charles III. to 
the crown of Spain, his subjects were prohi- 
hited by a severe edict, from wearing flapped 
hats and long cloaks ; which caused an insurrec- 
tion that obliged him to flee from Madrid, atter 
witnessing the massacre of nearly one hundred 
of his Walloon guasds ; and might have termi- 
Snated in a revolution, but for a speedy revoca- 
tion of the edict and banishment of bis munis- 
ters. An eminent writer introduces a history 
of the occurrence, by observing, that * it is 
easier to conquer halt the world than to subdue 
asingle prejudice or errour; most nations 
having a superstitious attachment to those ha- 
bitudes which they derive from their ancestors, 
that seemed to come along with them into the 
orld, and with which they were nursed and 
brought up.” ’ 

Perhaps it may be deemed by many quite as 
isionary or absurd, to attempt an introduction 
of the mule asa substitate for the horse, for 
Mhe purposes of Agriculture and hackney em- 
plovments, as wasthe project of the Spanish 
monarch for compelling his subjects to wear 
he French costume, to the exclusion of one they 
had been so long accnsiomed to look upon * as 
distinction which was the birth right of every 
rue Spaniard ;” and, as we may suppose, se 
ongenial to the indolent habits for which that 
pation had long been proverbial. 
lt must be acknowledged that there are se- 
ious, thongh I trust in this age of improve- 
ment, not insermountable impediments—for we 
have to combat not only heredijary prejudices, | 
r. lo speak more correctly, such as have pro 
eeded from a deticiency of means and waat of 
nowledge, to develope the valuable properties 
pnd to subdae propensities of a contrary charac- 
erin this hybrid race, but we are met at the 
hreshold by the same species of pride which 
he Spaniards manifested in regard to their cos. 
ome, founded on the enthusiastic, | may almost 
ay superstitious, atlachment to the horse. 

It is believed that a vast portion of our fellow 
itizens, and | may with propriety add the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, from whom we have de- 
ivedsome inveterate prejndices as well as 








































powerful influence in leading our country to the 
high destinies that await her, do not consider 
that a mule, especially a well bred one, would 
be in himself and in their view, one of the best 


on the Spanish Main, nodoubt from a similar 
cause that led to the system in Spain;-and if 
my information is correct, some have been re- 
cently shipped to the West India islands, but 


formed and most distinguished of animals, if are by no means esteemed so hardy, or valua- 


they had never seen a horse ;—they must ad- 
mit, however, that he holds the second rank 
instead of the first—and it is principally from 
this circumstance that so little attention has 
beea paid to him in both countries. Compari- 
son is the chief cause of his degradation—they 
look at and give their opinions not of himsell, 
but comparatively with the horse. They seem 
not aware that he is a mule—that he has all the 
qualities of his nature, all the gifts attached to 
the connecting and final link of two distinct spe- 
cies, and think only of the figure and more shin- 
ing qualities of the horse which are wanting in 
him, and that he ought not to have; for he pos- 
sesses those of more intrinsic value, which the 


his parents. 

There are few subjects of animated nature 
that have engaged the attention of the most 
eminent naturalists, more than the genus Equus 
to which the horse and ass, with their hybrid 
offspring, are assigned. Linnaeus, with a view 
to establish, by new, arguments, his doctrine or 
theory of the sexual system of plants, which 
Spallanzani had aitempted to overturn, illus- 
trated their generation by pursuing the chain 
of nature from the animal to the vegetable king- 
dom ; and has taken prominent examples from 
the two different preductions of mules. He 
says, ** from the mare and male ass proceeds 
the mule, properly so called, which in its na- 
ture, that is, in its medullary substance, nervons 
system, and what Malpighi calls the keel, (cart- 
na, bottom ‘n sportsmen’s language.) is latent 
in, and derived from the mare. But in ite cor 
tical substance and outward form, in its mane 
and tail, resembles the ass. Between the fe- 
male ass and the horse, the other kind of mule 
is engendered, whose nature or medullary sul) 
stance, resembles that of the ass; but its out 
ward form and cortical structure, or vascular 
system, that of the horse.””* 


The latter kind was called Hinnus by the an 
cients ; hence the modern name Hinny. They 
were not held in much estimation by the Ro 
mans, according to Pliny, who describes them 
as difficult to manage, and so slow that little 
service could be derived from them. Buffon 
has noticed this animal, which he say- 
* is smaller than the mule, as it preserves 
the diminative stature of the ass.” Hinny- 
were seldom propagated ; but it is said that a 
number have lately been bred in Spain, pro- 
bably in consequence of the destruction o! 
mares in the peninsular war, and are repre- 
sented of good size and more beautitul than the 
mule ; that is, they resemble the horse much 
more, [understand a few have been bred up. 





® See “* A Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants,” by 
Sir Charles Linna@us—read before the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, Sept. 6, 1760. 
and which obtained the premium of ene hundred du- 





ose illustrious examples that have had such a 


’ 
wn 


supreme Author of nature has denied to both of 


| ble for service, as mules. 

Notwithstanding mules have a disposition te 
‘propagate, there have been but two or three 
well authenticated instances recorded of their 
|having bred ; and these productions were con- 
sidered monsters. Buffon was indefatigable. ia 
| his researches on the subject ; and although he 
admits that it is possible for both males and fe- 
males to propagate, he is confident that their 
parents are of a species distinct from each 
other. He says * the ass is not a horse degen. 
erated,” as some had supposed, “ he is nei- 
ther a stranger, an intruder, nor a bastard—he 
has, like other animals, his family, his species, 
and his rank ; his blood is pure and untainted, 
and although his race is less noble, yet it is 
equally good, equally ancient as that of the 
horse.” This profound naturalist continues a 
very minute and eloquent comparison between 
the’ horse and the ass—some of his expressions 
Ihave taken the liberty to apply to the mule 
and the horse in a preceding paragraph. 

It may promote the object in view to enter 
extensively upon the history of the ass; and 
we commence with the supposition, that when 
men became so far civilized as to have burdens 
to carry, or required to be carried themselves, 
this animal was the first domesticated for that 
purpose—and it is reasonable to infer that those 
of the least spirit and most tractable, were put 
in requisition in the first instance ; when by 
hreeding in and in, without any care in the se- 
lection of sire or dam, became in process of 
time degenerated to a very inferior grade. Be 
thie as it may, it is an unquestionable fact that 
different races of the ass now exist, possessing 
properties as distinct as are found in the species 
of camel. For instance, the Bactrian or single 
hunched camel, called the dromedary, by far 
the most numerous race, being lighily formed, 
exhibits great activity, and is able to traverse 
vast tracts with the speed of a high mettled race 
horse. The Arabian camel, with two protube- 
rances on his back, is considerably larger, of 
much stronger form, travels at a pace seldom 
exceeding three miles an hour, and is capable 
of conveying such burdens, that the Arabs style 
him, emphatically, the ship of the desert ; yet 
ihey are of the same species—a cross between 
them breed and constitute another variety, 
which multiply, and according to Buffon, have 
the most vigour, and are preferred to all others. 
Ancient writers recognize three or four dis- 
tinct varieties of the ass. According to the 
learned Dr. Harris, four different races are in- 
dicated in the original Hebrew scriptures, viz : 
Para, Chamor, Aton, and Orud.* 





* See the “* Natural History of the Bible, by Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. Wells and 
Lilly, Boston.” A work | would earnestly recommend 
to those readers of the sacred volume, who are desi- 
rous to be better acquainted with many allusions to 
subjects of natural history, founded on their nature, 
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The wil: ass (Para,) was a native of Arabia |speaking. But his account of them corresponds | sterces, 
Deserta and those countries which formed the! with the diminutive domestic race introduced a male ass, for the propagation of mules. 


for 
And 


upwards of thirteen thousand dollars, 


great Babylonian empire. They are now found) from Africa, particularly those from Senegal and | he says further, that the profit of a female: ass 


in Southern Turtary, in the mountainous districts | 
aind saline plains of Persia—-are migratory in) 


large herds, visiting in winter the northern parts 
of India, and said to be so fleet that no horse can 
overtake them in the chase. This race are fre- 


the Cape de Verd Islands ; and from which the 
small race now in Europe and in this country, 
may with great probability claim their origin. 


in breeding stock for ihe same. purpose, was es. 
timated in Celieberia, now the kingdom of Va. 
lencia in Spain, at a like sum. We may infer 


The Arabian ass, like the horse of thatcoun-| {rom a passage in» Lacitusyand im Plutarch’s lite 


try, is considered as the most estimable of his 


quently alluded to by the inspired poets and proph-|species—and there are strong reasons for con- 


ets ; and afford similics diametrically opposite to 
those drawn from the domestic race. The sub- 
lime discription of the former in the book of Job, 
exhibits such a contrast, that 1 trust its insertion 
in this place will not be deemed improper : 

** Who from the forest ass his collar broke, 

And macumized his shoulders from the yoke? 

Wild tenant of the waste, | sent him there 

Among the shrubs, to breathe in freedom’s air, 

Swift as ari arrow in his speed he flies; 

Sees from afar the smoky city rise ; 

Scorns — throng’d street, where slavery drags her 

loa 

The loud voic'd driver and his urging goad : 

Where’er the mountain wares its lofty wood, 

A bounlless range, he seeks his verdant food.” 

Scolt’s Version, 

We find, that at a very early period of sacred 
history, the common domestic ass (Chamor,) was 
employed in all the menial labours of a patriarch- 
al family, while a nobler and more estimable 
animal (Aton,) was destined to carry the patri- 
archs, the well born, and those on whom marks 
of distinction were to be conferred. 
constituted an important tiem in a schedule of 
the pastoral wealth of those times ; of course at- 
tracted particular attention and care. Duvid, 
we are told, had an officer, apparently of high 
dignity, appointed expressly to superintend his 
stud of high bred asses, or altonoth. 

There was another race that has been men- 
tioned by Aristotle and by Theophrastus, whom 
Pliny quotes, which they denominated the wild 
enule that bred (hemi-onos,) and were found in 
Cappadocia and Africa. ‘There can be but little 


doubt but this is the Hemionus or wild mule of 


the Mongatian Tartars, so particularly deserib- 
ed by professor Pallas, and that it is not a hybrid, 
but actually of the species of ass resembling a 
wmule.* This race is identified by Harris with 
the Orud ef scripture. 

The wild ass of Northern and Western Africa, 
whose flesh was so much admired by the Roman 
epicures, may, | believe, be ranked as another 
distinct race. Adanson, a French naturalist, whe 
visited the river Senegal more than half a cen- 
tury ago, describes those brought from the inte- 
rior by the Moors, as so essentially different from 
any be had seen iv Europe, it was with difficul- 
ty he could recognize them to be the same spe- 


eies—neither do they answer the description of 


the wild ass of Asia, of which we have been 





tifal similes, which would otherwise lie concealed—and 
enabling them to jadge more correctly of the propriety 
of such allusions. : 


* Heredelus says that in the army of Xerres, which 
invaded Greece, there were * chariots of war drawn by 
wild asses? -M. Larcher, a celebrated commentator, 
senders thems Zebres in bis French translation, which 
“he supports from Oppian, lib. 3, ¥. 183. But it is now 
well known that the:echra is of uw syecies entirely dis- 
‘tinct from the .2ss ; and Buffon assests, that none were 
ever discovered out of fried} and there only in the 
southern hemi it is therefore highly probable 
Ahat those alluded te, were the Jfeanionus, which are 
descried as much larger than the wild aes, and nearer 
tic size and form of the zcbrae—Sue Belse’y Herodotua, 
Pulympie, thap. wv. 


phore 


They | 


icluding that he is descended from the Hebrew 
| Aton, so highly valued by Abrabam and by the 
| patriarchs, judges, and kings, at subsequent pe- 
'riods of sacred history; and that the same race 
‘has been preserved in the ancient land of Uz, 
in some degree of purity to the present time. 
Indeed there can be but little doubt on the sub- 
ject, if we admit the fact, that the habits, man- 
ners and pursuits of the descendants of Ishmael 
have continued with scarcely an tole of variation, 


of the earth. ‘The position is greatly sirength- 
ened by the information | received some years 
since from an intelligent traveller of undoubted 


western side of the peninsula to Mochu ; and on 
the eastern, as far as the mouth of the Tigris. 
He represented the superior race of asses of that 
country as most beautiful—of perfect symmetry, 
great spirit, activity and vigour. He had sceu 
those that could not be purchased for less than 
four or five thousand dollars—an enormous price, 
considering the value of money among those 
people.* | understood from him, that the Arabs 
were as tenacious of preserving the pedigree of 
their horses, as the most careful breeder for the 
turf in England—and not less so of their asses. 
The descent of some of them they trace to those 
in the train of the queen of Sheba when she vis 
ited Solomon—as they also do that of their hors- 
es to the numerous stud of that wise and gallant 
king. 

Dr Harris supposes the wild ass (Para,) to be 
the Onager of the ancients; and that the dion 
was of a different kind. My impressions coincide 
with the opinion of the learned divine—but may 
not writers of different periods have confounded 
the wild ass with the Aton in their representa- 
tions of the Onager? for it is not improbable, 
but that the Aton was of the most improved 
breed known, produced from crosses of a choice 
selection of the domestic, the wild ass, and the 
Hemionus, or wild muale—which last professor 
Pallas recommends to complete the pertection 
of the species. This supposition is supported 
by Buffon, who infers as a certain fact, that by 
a cross of the remotest of different races of the 
ass, the most beautiful productions are obtained. 

Mules were in use and highly esteemed at a 
remote period of antiquity ; and are mentioned 
in scripture as of importance in the equipage 
of princes. Herodotus, who is styled the father 
of profane history, frequently speaks of them ; 
and it is known that they were introduced in the 
charzot races at (he Olympic games, in the sev- 
entieth Olympiad, about fre hundred years be- 
fore Christ. ‘The Romans well knew their value. 
| Pliny informs us, from Vurro, that Q. Azxius, a 
Roman senator, paid four hundred thousand ser- 

















| * Neibuhr remarks, “ there are two sorts of asses in 
| Arabia: the smaller or Jazy ass, as little valued there 
jas in Europe; and a large and high spirited breed, 
| which ave greatly valued, and sell at a very high price ; 
|] preferred them to horses.—See Neibuhr’s Travels in 
i Arabia. 


‘from the day they took rank among the nations | 


veracity, who had visited Jrabia on the south- | 


of Afarius, that mules were generally employed 
to transport the baggage of the Roman armies ; 
and that it is net improbable the superior off- 
cers rede those of a high grade, having their 
horses led, except when they engaged an ene- 
my. It seems that the dilletanti of Rome held 
them in great estimation ; as we are informed 
that the avules of Nero and Poppea were shod 
with gold and silver—pot plates, as iron shoes are 
now tormed, but ihe whole hoof enclosed. 

Columella, who in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius published the most valuable treatise on 
the husbandry and economy of the Romane that 
ihas been banded cown to us, has given very par- 
‘ticular directicns for breeding asscs and mules, 

He was a native of Cadiz, and owned estates in 
Spain, where it appears that the Gnest mules 
were then bred. 

As it is not requisite to pursue our history of 
the mule any farther among the ancients, we 
|shail drop their appellation of male and femele 
| ass, and adopt the modern one of Jack and Jey. 
| NET. 

Spain has continued to support the reputation 
for a superior race of mules to the present pe- 
riod; and it is probable that the Arabian breed 
}of Jacks were introduced by the Moors, whea 
i they held possession of that fine country, which, 
| by crosses and the effects of climate and soil, 
| have formed two valuable races, which we shall 
notice in the sequel. ‘The Portuguese race have 
|been generally considered as differing but litte 
ifrom the Spanish; those, however, that have 
{come within my view appear evidently inferior. 
‘It was not until near the close of the sixteenth 

century, thal coaches were used in France ; be- 

‘fere which, it is said, the nobles rode to court, 
| parliament, &c. on mules that were brought from 
the vicinity of the Alps and Pyrenees. They 
; were asually black, of large size, well made, aud 
i mostly bred from tine Spanish mares. Savoy has 
long been noted for an excellent breed of muies. 
| None very extraordinary are found in Haly,— 
_ those used by the Velterino, are strong and of a 
| respectable size, but of a sluggish and debased 
(spirit. Very litte can be said of those animais 
'in Great Britain. The Catholic prelates brought 
over a number of superb mules prior to the Kef- 
ormation, but in the reign of Elizabeth so litile 
was known of them, that a writer of that period 
says, “in Devonshire some were produced by a 
Jack srought from France, and were knocked un 
the head by the people, who viewed them as 
monsters.” A superior race of mules were bred 
in Flanders from Jacks introduced by the Spanish 
monarchs while they held dominion in that coun- 
try. Fifty of them were brought to England by 
the Duke of Cumberland, presented him by the 
Ewpress Queen, and from their beautiful ap- 
pearance engaged the attention of a few indi- 
viduals ; but the spirit soon subsided. Notwith- 
standing those who bred and used them were 
warm in praise of their utility. 

Among a voluminous mass of treatises on ag- 
riculture and rural economy, published in that 
country for oear a century past, scarce a line 
can = found devoted tu the mule; except by Dr 
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Anderson, who, in his * Recreations in Agricul-| 
tore,” has made a few judicious remarks on the | 
subject. { 

in Sir George Staunton’s account of Lord Ma- | 
cartney’s embassy to China, we are told that) 
mules are valued in that economical empire, at} 
q much higher price than horses, In onr own! 
country prior to the war of the revolution, a few | 
Jacks of an ordinary kind were imported—a | 
small number of mules bred; and all exported. 
to the West Indies. I have reference to New. 
England, as | am not aware that any attention. 
was paid to the system in the Middle, or South- 
ern states, though it is not improbable that some 
valuable mules may have been raised by the 
farmers and planters for their own use. When) 
peace took place, the price of mules inthe West 
Indies excited attention tothe breeding of them, | 
which was principally confined to Connecticut ; | 
and several cargoes of the small race of Jacks | 
were imported trom the Cape de Verd islands, 
and St. Michael’s, one of the Azores. It should | 
be observed that the exportation of Jacks irom | 
Spain, or any of her colonies, was strictly pro- 
bibited, and continued to be till after the Penin-| 
sular war. There might have been, however, , 
afew smuggled from the Spanish part of Hlis- | 
paniola into Cape Francois, and from thence in- 
iroduced, but they were vastly inferior to the 
Spanish Jacks. From this miserable stock a 
system of breeding mules commenced, the best 
calculated to deteriorate any race of animals that 
has been or could be devised since their creation. 
The purchaser of a Jack, when about to com- 
mence mule-dealer, made Jittle inquiry concern- 
ing him bat of his capacity to propagate a mule. 
He placed him io a district where there was the | 
greatest number of mares of qualities so inferior | 
that their colts would not compensate their own- 
ers for the expense of taking them to a horse, 
and contracted to purchase their males at four 
months old. Those are kept in herds, with pre- 
curious shelter in winter, having ample. oppor- 
tunities afforded them to mature and transfer that | 
propensity for kicking, which seems at first 
merely play ful, into an habitual means of defence, 
to be exercised when the biped or any other race 
of animals approach them. In this kicking sem- | 
inary they remain two years, and are then driy- | 


' 


i 





en to market. At sutsequent periods a few) of Ravensworth, and one which I believe is pos- | proposed him as a candidate. 


tohim onthe subject; this gentleman with. his 
characteristic arbanity, very promptly farnished 
replies, with liberty to make such use of them as 
L pleased, and [ cannot do better than to transcribe 
them froma letter received about three years 
since. Mr. Custis observes: 


to General Washington abot the year 1787 ;— 
the Gift, witha Jexser, a present from the King 








> wn eenares ened 
our southern country ; they live longer, eat less, 
and above all, are better suited to our slaves, 
than any other animal could possibly be; their 
Strength, patient. endurance of privation and 


| hardships, slender pasturage, exposure—and in 


Short, all those ills to which animals are subject 
“Roya: Girr avd Kxigat or Mata, were sent | 


where slaves are their masters, give tomnles a 


, decided preference in all the agricultural states 


of Spain ; and said to have been selected from! 


the royal stud. 
the Marquis de la Fayette, and shipped from Mar- 


/Seilles. The Gift was a boge and ill shapeo Jack, 


near sixteen hands high, very large head, clum- 


ably not young when imported,and died at Mount 
Vernon buat little valued for his mules, which! 


were unwieldy and dull. The Knight was of a 


fire and ferocity of a tiger, a dark brown, nearly 
black colour, white belly and muzzle; could only 
be managed by one groom, and that always at 
considerable personal risk. He lived to a great 
age, aud was so infirm towards the last as to re- 
quire lifting. He died on my estate in New 
Kent, in the state of Virginia, about 1802 or 3. 
His mules were all active, spirited, and service- 


able; and from stout mares attained considerable 


size. 


* General Washington bred a‘favourite Jack | 


called Comrounn, from the cross of Spanish and 
Meritese. The Knight upon the imported Span- 
ish Jennet. 
mal; very long hodied, well set with all the 
qualities of the Knight, and the weight of the 
Spanish. He was sire of some of the finest mules 
at Mount Vernon, and died from accident. The 


General bred mules from his best coach mares, | 
and found the value of the mule to bear a just) 


The Knight | helieve was from | 


sy limbs, and to all appearance little calculated , 
tor active service ; he was ofa grey colour, prob- | 


moderate size, clean limbed, great activity, the | 


This Jack wasa very superior ani- | 


of the sonth, 

* 1 do not know of any being trained to the 
purposes of pleasure carriages, They are oft- 
ev ridden, and go pleasantly, with great surety 
of foot. Lhave no donbt bet that in time they 
will generally be used for carriages, and would 
particalarly suit mail coaches; they are very 
swift, and have great durability in travelling.” 

The Anight of Malta, mentioned by Mr Custis, 
Was unquestionably the first Maltese Jack ever 
| brought to the United States. The second came 
in the frigate Constitution, on her return I think 
from her first cruise in the Mediterranean; and, 
|| have understood, was so!d in the District ot 
| Columbia, or one of the adjoining states. Since 

that time a number have been introduced by 

| officers of the navy trom Mu'ta.—and the large 
| Spanish breed ttom Minorca and Mojorea. From 
ithe Mount Vernon and those stocks, some fine 
; mules have been bred in the middie states, and 
probably farther south. A few valuable Maltese 
jacks have been imported in merchant ships. 

The impressions receive’, when on a visit te 
the West Indies in my youth, by observing, on 
the sugar plantations, the severe labour per- 
formed by mules in cane mills, induced me when 
LT commenced farming, to purchase the first well 
_broke mole | could light on; and notwithstand- 

ing he was so small as to require a vehicle and 
| harness constructed purposely for him, his ser- 
vices were fonnd so valuable, and the econemy 
of using those animals so evident, that lL was 


proportion to the value of the dam. Fonr mules} stimulated to great exertions for procuring seve- 
sold at the sale of his effects,for npwards of $800, | ral others of larger size; in this | succeeded, 
and two more pairs at upwards of $400 each! after great difficulty, to such an extent, as to 
pair; one pair of these mules were nearly six-! have had more labour performed by them on 


teen hands high. 


The only Jacks I know of at | farm and road, for thirty years past, than any 


present, of the genuine Mount Vernon stock,| person I presume, in New England; and every 
are, one sokl by me to Judge Johnson, of South | day’s experience has served to fortily my convic- 
Carolina, for five hundred dollars, at two years | tion of the superior utility of the mule over the 
old; o: ¢ given by me to William Fitzhugh, Esq, horse, for all the purposes for which I have 


And it should be 


Jacks of higher grades were procured, from’sessed by my uacle, George Calvert, Esa. of considered, that those | have used were of an 


which a small nomber of good sized mules were 
bred and a few of them broke. The breed of 
Jacks have somewhat improved, and mule.dealers | 
are now located in most of the New England 
states and some parts of New York. But the 
system as above detailed, with few excepiions, 
has conunued ; and it is from such a race of Jacks 
and such a system of breeding and management, 
that the mules have beeo produced with which 
the farmers and planters of Maryland, Virginia, 
aod the Southern states have been supplied from 
New England ; and such have furnished a crite- 
rion for a great portion of our countrymen to 
form an estimate of the value and properties of 
this degraded animal. It affords great pleasure 
to be enabled, for a short time at least, to pur- 
sue our investigations ina higher sphere. 
Several of my friends who had viewed the 
Jacks and mules, at Mount Vernon, in the lile 
time of General Washington, gave such glowing 
descriptions of them, and understanding that part 
of that stock was inherited by George W. P. Cas- 


Riversdale. 


ordinary breed, vastly inferior to such as may 


* The Jack purchased by Judge Johnson, I\be easily produced in our country, by attention 
have understood, bas a very high reputation in| to the introduction of a suitable race of Jacks, 


the south. 
** Upon losing my groom (Peter) who was the 


i 


j and a proper system of breeding and mavage- 
;ment. The question occurs, how is this to be 


first and last groom to the Mount Vernon Jacks, effected? I will premise, that there exists a 


I parted with my stock. 


|strong analogy between three varieties of the 


“ There are many Jacks that have come into’ horse, and those of the domestic ass, considered 
the country of late years, but of their valne and ithe most valuable. We have the frabian, the 


properties I am unable to speak: though | rath-! hunter, and the stout. cart-horse. 


There is the 


er presume that they are generally small, and; heavy Spanish Jack, with long slouching ears, 
only fitted to get mules for the cotton cultiva-| which Mr Custis has described, that answers to 


tion in the light lands of the south. 


Some very \the cart-horse ; another Spanish breed called 


fine mules are raised about Hagaistown, Mary- | the Andalusian, with ears shorter and erect, of 


land, from Jacks of the old breed; they are bred 
from stout wagon mares. 

* As to my opinion of the value of mules, | 
shall always appear extravagant. I have scarce 
a horse on my estates for agricultural purposes, 
nor would | accept of one as a gift, (except for 
road wagons) of which [| have no need, as my 
property fies upon navigable water. Nothing 





tis, Beg. 1 was induced to address afew queries 


ever was so good as mules for the uses of this, 


\tolerable size, plenty of bone, active, more spir- 
ited, and answering to the hunter. Then comes 
the Arabian Jack, with ears always erect, of a 
delicate form, fine limbs, and full of fire and 
spirit. Judicious crosses from these varieties, 
will be requisite to produce such kind of mules 
as may be wanted for general purposes. From 
the small Jack of African origin, with a ‘st down 
his back and shouiders, are bred a small race of 
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mules, by far the most hardy of any. With at- 
tention to selection in breeding the Jacks, with, 
perhaps, a dash of some cross of the foregoing 
description, a stock of mules may be produced, 
preferable to all others for the light fands and 
cotton culture of the middle and southern states. | 

To procure any number of Arabian Jacks from 
their native country, is hardly practicable at the , 
present time. Egypt has been celebrated by, 
Sonnini and other travellers, for superb Jacks of | 
the Arabian breed, which probably has been. 
ofien improved by those introduced by the Pil- 
grims from Mecca | apprehend no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining them from that country.—| 
There is, however, no question but the Maltese, 
Jacks are of the Arabian race, more or less de-| 
generated. The most of those brought to this! 
country that | have seen, were selected on ac-| 
count of their size, and had been used to the: 
draught. I should recommend the selection of: 
those that are esteemed most suitable for the | 
saddle, as likely to possess greater purity of blood. 
A Jack of this kind was, a number of years since 
imported from Gibraltar, that had been selected 
by a British officer at Malta; and very much 
resembled the Knight of Malia described by Mr 
Custis. “I found upon a careful examination, 
that he differed but little from the description 
1 had heard and read of the true Arabian race ; 
indeed | could discover some prominent points 
and marks, that agreed with those found, by pro- 
fessor Pallas, to belong to the Hemionus or wild 
mule of Mongalia. From this Jack I have bred 
a stock, out of a large Spanish Jennet of the An- 
dalusiaa breed, that correspond very minately 
with Mr Custis’s description of Compound, bred 
by General Washington, and also a mule that 
now, not three years old, stands fifteen hands, 
and has other points of great promise. 

Such have been the ravages of war and anar- 
chy in Spain for a long time past, that the fine 
race of Jacks that country once possessed have 
become almost extinct. Ia Majorca and proba- 
bly some part of the coast of Spain opposite, 
the large breed may be obtained :. and there for- 
merly was a superior race in Andalusia, which 
it is hoped have been preserved. Crosses on 
ene of these breeds by the Arabian or Maltese, 
J consider indispensable to furnish a race of 
Jacks for the production of the most desirable 
roules, uniting the weight and bone of one, with 
the spirit and vigour of the other; although 
their height will in a great measure depend on 
the mares, yet if sired by full blooded Maltese 
Jacks, their limbs are too slender and their pas- 
terns too long for heavy draught; but for the 
saddle, especially from blood mares, they are ad- 
mirable, and out of stout mares suitable for light 
carriages. 

My attention has been but lately directed to 
breeding mules ; and those intended only for my 
own use. The system adopted is to halter them 
at four months, and have the males emasculated 
before six months old; which has great influ- 
ence on their future conduct, and is attended 
with mnch less hazard and trouble, than if de- 
layed until they are one or two years old, as is 
the general practice. If they are treated gently 
and fed occasionally out of the hand, with corn, 
potatoes, &c. they soon become attached ; and 
when they find that “every man’s hand is not 
against them,” will have no propensity to direct 
their heels against him, and soon forget the 
have the power. In winter they shuuld be tied 








up in separate stalls, and often rubbed down.— 
By such treatment there is not more danger of 
having a vicious mule than a vicious horse—and 
[ am decidedly of opinion, that a high spirited 
mule so managed and well broke, will not jeop- 
ardize the lives or limbs of men, women, or 
children by any means so much asa bighspirit- 
ed horse, however well he may have been train 

ed. 

The longevity of the mule has become so 
proverbial, that a purchaser seldom inquires his 
age. Pliny gives an account of one, teken from 
Grecian history, that was eighty years old ; and 
though past labour, followed others that were 
carrying maierials to build ihe temple of Miner- 
va at Athens, and seemed to wish to assist them: 
which so pleased the people, that they ordered 
he should have free egress to the grain market. 
Dr Rees mentions two that were seventy years 
old in England. 1 saw mvself in the West Indies, 
a mule perform his task in a cane mill, that his 
owner assured me was forty years old. I now 
own a mare mute, twenty-five years old, that | 


been degraded, and place him, as in former 
ages, upon a more dignified footing—an object 
of acknowledged luxury ; and thereby introduce 
a more correct system of breeding and manage- 
ment, in which our countrymen are so general. 
ly deficient, consequently more periect animals 
and such an advance in the price of them, that 
will afford the farmer what he is now a stranger 
to—such remuneration as_ will make his brood 
mares a profitable species of stock. And it is 
obvions, that the sysiem will be followed by an 
improvement in the breed of mules, in the same 
ratio as the miserable race of serub mares, which 
are now consuming the profits of agriculture, 
shall become extinct. 

It does not appear that the horse was employ- 
ed by the ancienis ior any purpose of husl.andry, 
The ox and ass drew the plough and the wain, 
and performed all kinds of dradgery until alter 
the feudal system was established in Europe ; 
when it is probable that the nomerous retainers 
of the feudal lords, who held their lands by the 
TENuRE, of performing knight's service, found 


have had in constant work twenty-one years, and | themseives under the necessily ot making the 


can discover no diminution in her powers ; she 
has within a year past often taken apwarda of a 
ton weight ina wagon to Boston, a distance of 
more thas five miles. A gentleman in my neigh- 
bourhood has owned a very large mule abonat 
fourteen years, that cannot be less than twenty- 
eight years old. He informed me a few days 
since, that he could not perceive the least fail- 
are in him, and would not exchange him for any 
farm-horse in the country. And I am just in- 
tormed, from a source entitled to perfect confi- 
dence, that a highly respectable gentleman and 
eminent agricalturist, near Centreville, on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, owns « mule, that is 
thirty-five years old, as capable of labour as at 
any former period. 

The great Roman naturalist, in one of the 
most beautiful passages of his elaborate history 
of nature, observes that * the earth ts constantly 
teazed more to fou the luxuries of man than 
his necessities.°* Wecan have no doubt but that 
the remark applied with great justice to the 
habits of the Romans in the time of Pliny; and 
I am confident that ample proofs can be -, !uc- 
ed, that it will lose none of its force or tuth, at 


mx gh 
the present period, in all northern ip gt 


any section of the United States where the hors¢ 
is employed for agriculture as well as for pleas? 
ore. Far be it from me, however, to disparage 
this noble animal, on the contrary | feel a strong 
attachment for him; and at the same time a ful! 
conviction, that the substitution of the mule, for 
the purposes before stated, as extensively as 
may be consistent with the requisite production 
of each species, will have the effect of restor- 
ing the horse to the station from which he has 





* + It is the earth, that like a kind mother, receives 
us at our-birth, and sustains us when born. It-is this 
alone, of all the elements around us, that is never found 
an enemy toman. The body of waters deluge him 
with rains, oppress him with hail, and drown him with 
inundations ; the air rashes on in storms, prepares the 
tempest, or lights up the volcano; but the earth, gentle 
and indulgent, ever subservient to the wants of man, 
spreads his walks with flowers, and his table with 
plenty ; returns with interest every good committ+d to 
her care, and though she produces the poison, she still 
supplies the antidote, though constan/ly teased more to 
furnish the luzuries ef man, than his necessilies, yet, 
even to the last, she continues her kind indulgence, and 


'Y | when life is over, she piously hides his remains in her 


bosom.” —Pliny’s Natural History, Book II, Ch. 63. 


horses they were obliged to keep, contribute 
towards their support in the cultivation. From 
this time I believe, we may date, and to this 
cause may be attributed the introduction of the 
horse for the purposes of agriculture. Since 
that period, the history of Europe is little else 
than the annals of war and its preparations ; and 
no material for that scourge, except the deluded 
human victims, seems more necessary than the 
horse accordingly we find, that throughout the 
whole country, from the Rhine or the Seine, to 
beyond the Danube and Vistula, which has been 
the principal arena, the system of agriculture 
has embraced, extensively, the breeding of hors- 
es of grades and forms adapted to the several 
uses in war. Indeed whole provinces were ap- 
propriated almost exclusively to the rearing 
those animals for disposal to the cifferent com- 
batants ; and it must be obvious, that their gen- 
eral use in husbandry, at the same time, would 
follow as a necessary consequence. It cannot 
be expected therefore, but that the Dutch and 
Germans who have emigrated to our couniry, 
should bring with them such strong predilections 
for the horse, which have continued with most 

heir descendants, especially in {hose sections 
Where communities of that respectable and in- 
dustrious portion of our population have been 
located. In Great Britain, to the causes which 
have produced the effects described on the con- 
tinent, may be added the insular position of the 
United Kingdom, vulnerable from numberless 
and distant points, the horse has been consider- 
ec, in connection with the unconquerable spirit 
of the nation, as one of the most efficient means 
of repelling invasion. A circumstance that 
would itself be sufficient to account for the over- 
weaning attachment to this animal. But identi- 
fied, as his services have been for a long period, 
with the convenience, sports, and recreations 
of all ranks and classes, and the science of breed- 
ing and training forming a characteristic feature, 
it could not excite surprise, if the approach 
of that terrible specire, famine, shouid produce 
little or no effect in the reduction of the nom- 
ber. And although some of the most distinguish- 
ed characters of the nation, eminent for their 
practical knowledge in rural affairs, have been 
for half a century advocating the substitution of 





the ox for the purposes of agriculture, and de- 
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moosteating the feasibility, economy, and vast 
saving of food, yet it is said the number of Ia- 
pouring oxen have lately diminished and horses 
increased. Five mitzions of the latter are now 
supposed to sabsist in the United Kingdom, and 
two-thirds employed in husbandry,—consuming 
ata moderate estimate, the product of twenty 
millions of highly cultivated acres.* And what 
js the consequence ? consumption, follows so close 
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subject to casualties than the horse. 


never be presented with a farrier’s bill, or find 
it necessary to exercise the art himself. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his * Reports on the Ag- 
riculture of Scotland,” remarks that “if the 





upon supply, that at every season of harvest, Lei | whole period of a horse’s labour be fifteen years, 
the preceding one be never so abundant, fast sail-| the first six may be equal in value to that of the 


ing vessels are found in the various ports, with 
their anchors airip, to convey intelligence of the 


shores of Erie and Ontario, and on the banks of 


the Ohio, may be seen reading bulletins of Brit-| 
ish weather-—the roin and sunshine of every day’ 


in Au ust and the two following months—oflier. | 
within thirty davs affer the time of their publi-; 
cation in London or Liverpool, Can it be sup-| 
posed: that in a country, where an attachment | 
{to the horse boiders so nearly upor infatuation, | 
that the question of the utility of the mule as a) 
substitute, would be seriously agitated, or wt 
gage scarce a momentary investigation ? 








exhibit a calculation of the actual saving, in dol- 
lars and cents, by his employment; but, unforte- 
nately, no correct data can be had, And as 1) 
consider such calcalations, unless founded upon | 
experimental facts, and those multiplied, to be as’ 
‘tinkling cymbais,” I shall merely submit a de- 
sullory comparison between the mule and the} 
worse, derived from such facts as my own expe-| 
rience, and inforfiation from authentic sources, | 
will jastify the assamption of. 



























vared with the horse, is not less striking. Ar- | 
hur Young, daring his tour in Ireland, was in-| 
formed that a gentleman had lost several fine | 
niles by feeding them on wheat straw cut.— 
nd | have been informed that a mule dealer, in 
he western part of New York, attributed the 
loss of a number of young mules, in & severe 
winter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding 
hem exclusively on cut straw and Indian corn 
Meal. In no other instance have | ever heard 
or known of a mule heing attacked with any dis- 
order of complaint, except two or three cases 
of inflammation of the intestines, caused by gross 
reglect in permitting them to remain exposed 
to cold and wet, when in a high state of perspi- 
Tation after severe labour, and drinking to ex- 






































* Mr Pitt, in an able * essay on the consumption 
of corn,” published by the Board of Agriculture in 1806 
stimates that each draught horse empleyed on roads. 
anals & mines, in pleasure carriages of all descriptions 
od carts in cities consume the average product of four 
acres for oats and beans, and /hree acres for hay. It 
is stated in the same essay that ‘* the aggregate of oats 
mparted into England (only) for twenty years ending 
0 1797 amounted to the enormous quantity of 8.655,- 
146 quarters” —upwards of sixty-nine millions of bush- 
is —See “+ Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
” vol. 5 






















‘remaining nine; thereiore a horse of ten years 
‘old, after working six years, may be worth halt’ 
result io all parts of the world where a surplas, his original value. He estimates the annual de- 
of bread corn is grown—exciting such an inter-| cline of a horse to be equal to fifty per cent on 


est in our own country, that the farmer on the his price every six years, and sapposes one oul 


of twenty-five that are regalarly employed in 
agricuitare, to die every year: constitating a 
charge ot four per cent, per annum for insurance 
against diseases and accidents. He considers 
five acres of land, of medium quality, necessary 
for the maintenance of each horse, and the an- 
nual expense, including harness, shoeing, fatrie- 
ry, insurance and decline in value, allowing him 
to cost $200, to exceed that sum about five per 
cent, which is the only difference between the 
estimate of this illustrious and accurate agricul- 


state, that “the annual expense of keeping a 
horse is equal to his value!” The same com- 
mittee also state, that * at four years old a horse 
will seldom sell for more than the expense of 
rearing him.” That “the superiority of the 
mule over the horse, had long been appreciated 
by some of the most judicious planters ; that two 
mules could be raised at less expense than one 
horse ; that a mule is fit for service at an earli- 
er age, if of sufficient size—will perform as 


ed cheaper than in Maryland or any state farther , 
north. 

I am convinced that the small breed of mules 
will consume less food in proportion to the la- 
bour they are capable of performing, than the 
large race, but | shall confine the comparison to 


the latter—those that stand from fourteen and a' 


half to rising of fifteen hands, and equal to any 
labour that a horse is usually put to. From re- 
peated experiments, in the course of two win- 
ters, | found that three mules of this description, 
that were constantly at work, consumed about 
the same quantity of hay, and only one-fourth 
the provender that was given to two middling 
vlaed. coach horses moderately worked. And from 
many years’ attentive observation, | am led to 
helieve that a large sized mule will not require 
more than from three-fifths to two-thirds the food 
to keep him in good order, that will be neces- 
sary for a horse performing the same extent of 
labour. Althougha mule will work and endure 
on such mean and hard fare, that a horse would 
soon give out opon, he has an equal relish for 
that which is good ; and it is strict economy to 
indulge him, for no animal will pay better for 


This report may | 


EE —————__________ 
cess of cold water. From his light frame and or bard work, he is reduced to a skeleton, two oF 
more cautious movements, the mule is less| three weeks’ rest and good keeping will put him 
Indeed, it in flesh and high condition for labour. 1 have 
is not improbable, but a farmer may work the | witnessed several such examples with subjects 
same team of mules above twenty years, and twenty years old; so mach ¢annét be said of a 


horse at half that age. The expense of shoeing 
be mule, the year round, does not amount fo more 
‘than one third that of a horse, his hoofs being 
| harder, more horny, and so stow in their growth, 
the shoes require no removal, and hold on till 
worn oul; and the wear, from the lightness of 
the animal, is much less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent 
lagainst the mule, that he is “ vicious, stubborn 
}and slow,” 1 can assert, that out of about twenty 
that have been employed on my estate at differ- 
(eat periods during a course of thirty years, and 
| those picked ap chiefly on account of their size 
jand spirit, wherever they could be found, one 
‘only had any vicious propensities, and those 
might have been subdued by proper manage 
ment when young. I have always found them 
‘truer pullers and quicker travellers, with a load, 
ithan horses. Their vision and hearing is much 
‘more accurate. I have used them in my family 
Carriage, in a gig, avd under the saddle ; and 
have never kuown one to start or run from any 


In no country is the mule better adapted to! turist, and that of a respectable commitiee of | object or noise ; a fault in the horse that con- 
all the purposes of husbandry, for which the| the Farmers Society of Barnwell district, South 'tinually causes the maiming aud death of num- 
Phorse is used, than in every section of our own.| Carolina, who, in a report published in the | bers of human beings. The mule is more steady 
And it would be highly desirable to be able to! Charleston Courier, of 23d of Febraary last,|in his draught, and less likely to waste his 


strength than the horse: hence more suitable 
to work with oxen ; and as he waiks faster, will 
habituate them toa quicker gait. But fornone 
of the purposes of agriculture does this superi- 
ority appear more conspicuous than ploughing 
among crops; his feet being smaller and follow 
each other so much more in a line, that he sel- 
dom treads down the ridges or crops. The fa- 
icility of instructing him to obey implicitly the 





'yoice of his driver or the ploughman, is aston- 
From what has been stated respecting the! much labour, and if attended to when first put! ishing. The best ploughed tillage land | ever 
longevity of the mule, | think it may be fairly | to work, his gait and habits may be formed to saw, | have had performed by two mules tandem, 
issamed, that he does not deteriorate more rap. | suit the taste of the owner.” 
diy after (menty years of age than the horse be considered a most valuable document, eman- | 
fier ten, allowing the same extent of work and anating, as it docs, from enlightened practical’ against the mule, that “on deep sows and deep 
imilar treatment to each. The contrast in the | farmers and planters, in a section of our country roads, his feet being so much smaller than those 
nule’s freedom from malady or disease, com-| where we may suppose a horse can be maintain-! of the horse, sink farther in;” but it should be 


without lines or driver. . 
There is one plausible objection ofien urged 


considered that he can extricate them with much 
greuter facility. 

’ Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the 
mule to endure labour in a temperature of heat 
that would be destructive to the horse, who have 
any knowledge of the preference for him merely 
on that account, in the West Indies, and in the 
Southern states. 

It is full time to bring our comparison to a 
close ; which I shall do by assuming the position, 
that the farmer, who substitutes mules for horses, 
will have this portion of his animal labour per- 
formed, with the expense of cone spire of grass 
instead of two; which may be equal, so far, to 
making “two spires grow where one grew be- 
fore.” For although a large sized mule will 
consume somewhat more than half the food ne- 
cessary for a horse, as has been observed, yet if 
we take into the account the saving in expense 
of shoeing, farrtery, and insurance against diseases 
and accidents, we may safely alirm, that a clear 
saving of one half can be substantiated. But in 
addition to this, the mule farmer may calculate, 
with tolerable certainty, upon the continuation 





extra keep by extra work. But if by hard fare, 


of his capital for thirty years; whereas the horse 
farmer, at the expiration of fificen years, must 
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look to his crops, to his acres, or a Bank, for the| diction what that number will be, thirty years | Farmer, to pay the diminutive sums neceseary to bal- 




















renewal of his—or, perhaps, what is worse, he | fence) the ordinary period of a mule’s la-| ance said accounts. ‘ Many a little makes a mickle” F Phe 
must commence horse-jockey at an early period. | bour, and which will then be some years less) says the Scotch saw; many a mite makes a mountain, FA 4 pril, 

The intense interest with which the public | than a single century since the PRIME MOVER and | many drops makes an ocean—“ the great globe itself™ by Job 
mind is at present-occupied on the subject of ca-' GUARDIAN of this stupendous undertaking, the pres- | (according to the atomic theory) is composed of atoms, i 
nals now in operation and progress, encourages | ent Governor of New-York, first saw the light| rom which premises the conclusion may be drawn, eric 
me to offer the mule as an important auziliary in| of heaven. (without horses, oxen or mules) that the petty two dol. 
the economy of their management ; as, I trust,| 1 cannot resist an impulse to exhibit the mule | lars and fifty cents, and three dollar debts due at this 
it will not be denied, that on the cheapness of in one other pointof view. For the movement office are so many sine qua nons,alias indispensables,to 
transportation on them, depends their utility a8! of machinery, the employment of this animal, ‘the payment of the considerable sums, which we arc 
well as profit to the stockholders. The mute | when jadiciously selected, has met with a most ; date ie every now and then, to disburse to the paper 
seems so peculiarly adapted for the labour on) decided preference, in comparison with the | maker, ink manufacturer, compositor, and other per. 
canals, that comparéd with the horse, he may | horse, independent of the economy in using him. | sonages, whose goods, wares, and serviccs.are necessarj 
be considered almost equal toa locomotive power | And if we consider the rapid, ani probably PTO-'| the identity of. cee detnblisheneait. 
engine. Among the advantages we have enumera-' gressive increase of labour-saving machines, in) 
ted respecting his use in husbandry, the most|every department where they can be made sub- | teal $? ; 
of which are applicable to canal labour, that) servient to the requirements of society, it is evi~. [Extract of a Letter from James Whitelaw, Esq. of 
of the much greater security from diseases and! dent that there will be a corresponding demand | Syeantn, Vatoent.to..the Editor of the New England 

: } ; 5‘ j , s | Farmer, dated August 15th 1825.] 
casualties, which must necessarily require a great for animal power, as well as for that, more po-) 4 nica disorder has attacked the potatocs this year 
number of supernumerary horses, to prevent in-|tent, derived from the elements ; and although | ethic 9 Macon aewer ennd of teleee.., Where.the tana Tal | 
terruption in the line of passage, is not the least | the laffer may vastly predominate, yet should the | epoca f th ‘ ste we CAL 
important; nor is the very trifling expense at’ horse be employed, and his increase for other rhe eh hc 2a Atta eer, Const 
: - > ps Sr soe “ : | though not larger than pigeon’s eggs; and though the ecuted 

which the mule can be supported during the’ purposes continue, as it now does, in the ratio | Os 7 vibe anil — that a 
winter months, as he will bear being taken off of population, the namber, at no very distant; #!ks are not dry, the potatoes have vegetated fora Desi 
his feed till the boats are about to be launched | period, may become as alarming in our own, "SW POP I have this day seen some with shoots above TR or the « 
in the spring, and in a few days can be made fit| as it is at present in our mother country. And, *" inch long, and a new potatoe, as large as a bean on has bec 


for efficient daty—while a porse will require at notwithstanding we may feel secure, from the cach shoot. | never before knew that a potatoe would Aaron 
least half feed if he does nothing, or must be fed; extent of our territory and extreme diversity of  Vesetate til it had lain over one winter. Should this ri 
high for some time before he can resume the soil and climate, but above all, froin being in pos- | disorder prevail in other parts of the country, you will Wester 
labour demanded of him. The same advantages! session of Judian corn,—the corpen FLErCE found doubtless hear more of it from some of your correpson- ty —C 
may be derived by his employment on railways. by our “pilyrim fathers,” wheo they tirst landed dents.” 

















In a communication, published in the Utica: on these shores; yet such pecaliar advantages! By the Edifor—We do not know that this disorder Afri 
Observer, the 16th of May inst., by Henry Sey-| may not insure as againstthe visitations of one is a new thing under the sun; but we have neve Jee Tus 
mour, one of the canal commissioners of New of the most distressing calamities that a feeling heard of it before. As anything relating to that prime wre ; 
York, it is stated that a packet boat on the Erie community can possibly be subjected to. vegetable the potatoe is (in the newspaporial styic) Post) a 
canal requires a team of three horses to tow six-! Brighton, Mass. May 27, 1825. 6 rery important” we hope if any of our correspondent le and 
teen miles, —going eighty miles in the twenty: = siete ye Aig RCE oe ——' have taken notice of a similar aberration from. the gen- pecies. 
four hours, including stoppages and detention at NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ‘eral iaws of nature, with regard to this root they will ~ ~ 
locks; the relays demanding fifteen horses for ne Ge aig Spb apie Ca i Fidget Bape 
each nautical day. If it takes five days for a/| FRIDAL, SEPTEMBER 23, ; 1686. type ie - ee, bclicate 
boat to be towed from Lake Erie to the Hudson, | Gi ig UE tg A Rat Nos. 1X. X. and XI., the! To Correspondcnts.—We have on hand valuabk inderet 


seventy-five horses will be required. lam not 


Albany 
certain bat it may be done in a little less time, 


* e P % — | as 4 . c i 
‘Yast of which concludes the series, have been received, COM™MUNICAatioNs from the Recording Secretary of 
| We regret that we have not been able to publish No, the Peunsylvania Agric. Society,—irom the Bristol 












onic sse-seie teas tenia tender ex camememaee IX. this week, so as to preserve the succession uninter- ete! Agric. Society, &c. which shall have an early = 
number. In the same commnnication, the ex-."™Pt4 But the packet containing those numbers did | S°F108- : auean, 
pense of each horse is estimated at jifty cents | not come to hand till more than half of our paper was ~e@e~ aa 
per day, I presume for subsistence and other in type. We shall resume their publication and con-| IMMIIsceLLANEOUS ITEMS. Ito th 
items only, without reference to interest or dete-: tinue them till completed without further intermission. | a vines, * 
rioration of capital, for the object of the estimate | = | Agricultural College.—An attempt is making in Mav he rea 


seems merely toshow a comparison between the | More Fine Pears —Jous Uleann, jr. Esq. of this city sachusetts to establish an Agricultural Institution {0 


; ve" . E : 8 BE: 3) Preparing young men ior a life of agricultural pursuits N 
packet-boats and freighi-boats,on a question of profit j hue otpt sas nome A-eoeasiaian of large,be wutifal and well ‘rye plan is the most laudable undertaking we have bee. 
and loss; as ul is remarked, that “many contingent fiavoured pears, which grew on his farm in Watertown. seeu. agriculture is a science, the most useful, health: t wis 
expenses might be added to both.” The freight- | ‘They resemble in appearance and flavour those which ful and delightful of all the departments of human en: nd a s: 
éoais require but two horses, and allowing for the | we received of Mr BARTLETT,of which we gave some cai and only ae be taught in a scientilic ens fo 
Glenn: wetiamiod- inital! : ark 4 ~ | manner, to make it sought after with more avidity tha it, 
we P king in and discharging their notice, page 63 of cur present volume.’ Mr Hearn! any other of the learned professions.—Bali. Pa!. vy 
cargoes, with the other necessary detentions, av- | likewise left in our office some of the stems on which pies Suk rei: 
: ree: be . : , = as bee 
pres Few, _— - day “ hich being double | his pears grew, which are of unusual size,and thus} Agricultural and other Memoranda. A Plum ba: ry is of 
ve time of the pac et-boats, although they may | adapted to sustain the large fruit they produced. We, been gathered in Philadelphia weighing 10 oz. 48 gr. hiles fri 
not require the same number of relays, the @X-| are pleased with an opportunity to give notice of sick Another in Hartford weighing 10 oz. 35 gre. 
pence cannot materially duler. From these prem- | productions. Such notices in conjunction with other | ,. Mr Kgypatt., of Concord, Mass. owns an imported Duty 
ises we may conciude, that forevery boat naviga-| i | ne A tenet De Sow geand GANM : Slee senight: 14198 BE theo 
7, ’ | means may have a tendency torender the best fruits | —sirts 6 feet & inches— i i 
ung the grand Erie canal, there must be expend oe gd ala atin eaaanaaam teed 
Sp os ’ pena) the most common. 6 or 8 inches long. 
ed seventy five doilars for the subsistence of the “aid 


ty fwe : — A pear tree in Hampden county bas borne two crop! laid 
horses, each time they tow her from the Lake to Agricullurel Exhibitions. — At Brighton, Mass. 19th | * year forthe three last years. The first growth ripevs onal d 











the Hudson and back. Now, if this can be done | and 20th of October. At Pawfuxet, R. J. on the 19th in July, the other in September. ‘The pear is the red ors. 1 
nv eifectually by mules for one half this sam, and | o¢ October—At Worcester on the 13th of October.—At | aN a wep 
with an extension of capital free of interest, fifteen’ Northam i on the 26th of October.—At C $ d : i ay F ‘ 
gears longer than that vesied in horses, the ag-| ee . ueeod: oncord,| The trading company tately returning from New The | 
‘ teal: thins diiemnainite ene: i aie Mass. on the 5th of October. Mexico, and who had been plundered by the Osages whict 
Grange 9 aving Witt appear by — consist. d of 17 Americans and 23 Mexicans, Amon? BB disey 
ascertaining the number of boats at the present} To Pay or not fo Pay.—We would respectfully re-{ the latter was a Member of the Mexican Congress. 00 e calle 
time on the caval. But this is out of my power;! commend to siibdsbibesiibieehitilin Win tedbbttideed ah tively. | visit to Washington. The Osages amounted to 70; ing in 
and t should, perhaps, iead the reader mearer the| 3, well as in the ct te, if they h tee ie who stole 14): mules and bores. 30 miles from tht Bint, +, 
verge of incredulity, were L to offer my own pre. | eee eT Did st or ik Hikes Bacto ke ee RA he rend Commminnioners 5005 TE corp 


rears in their accounts at the office of the New England on well. 
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Western Canal.—The following account of some o | 
the principal articles transported on the canal from} 
April 11th to Aug. 7th. 1825, was communicated to us 









































































































The Empress of Germany asked a Freach 




















officer if the Princess Royat of France was, as 





COUNT BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Stewart 
Hastings, No, 18 Congress St. directly under the 
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™ b. John Williams, Haq. of Conway. the world reported her, the most beautifal prin- | New England Farmer office, keeps constantly on hand, 
: ee account of some of the principal articles that have | C@SS in Purope—*l thomght so yesterday,” answer- | nd mye i de ee Nagpestce . cas Desks boone = 
a8, assed on the canal at Utica from April 11th to Aug./| ed the polite Frenchman. sate - oO a manner.— Pot, Foolecap, Letter Pa- 
”, ath. 1825, 17 weeks. cataeatin per, Xe. Quills, W afers, Ink and Ink Powder; Ther- 
ol = 128,479 Barrels Flour. A yeung Condor has been provght to Baltimore from eee re ph a3 aes = sae 
his 6,436 do Provisions. Peru. This bird is supposed to be the largest of the ee ne sare rene 
to 16,484 do Salt. feathered tribe: when full grown its wings extend 22 feet | ———— args > CPD : f - 
ag 15,413 do Ashes. from tip totoe. It is a voracious bird, and subsists en- | N EMOIRS of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
310.266 Bushels Wheat. tirely on prey, and has been known to fly off with sheep | 1 ty; with selections from the most approved aur 
ser 208,964 Gall’s Whiskey. aod young children—vit is found among the Audes only, | t#ors, adapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 
er. 5588,476 Feet Lumber (boards &scant!ng.) hcnadiies “ |the United States; 1624. Hlustrated with several cop- 
we 4406 ,000 Staves. aad aia J Pn _| perplate engravings of animals and numerous cuts of 
- 233,500 Cubic Feet Timber. : ¥ ¢ deck Heed, of a iM? ia operd hy Gronge Hopd- | machines and agricultural implements.—For sale b 
- s Jette, Esq. of Dresden, (Me.) latety took fire. ‘The fire ad . 2G y 
3,623 Tons Gypsum. caught in sone hay with which the vessel was in pz CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
11,314 do Merchandise. > a : open: imag pag ! art | Price $1.25. No. 134 Washington strcet 
’ in 3.641 bosts. | laden, and destroyed the wholé of it, and did conside r- ° . 
oe 2,260 boats passed down the canal | *Ple damage to the vessel. Damage estimated at $1200. if ype of our subscribers who prefer paying in ad- 
from this place in the same time ex- |} a f : vance, will perceive that it must be done soon, 
clusive of packets—Franklin Post. The members of M. Owen®society have issued propo- | according to the couditions of the paper. (‘pr New 
par, geen sals erp aman a new paper 2 . renee 7 ee jsubseribere can be furnished with the preceding num- 
and : ‘ P mony Gazette ;”’ it isto be chiefly devoted to a devel-} pers of ey . a Sept. 2° 
vi cians. Th projec Can! rom Woceer| mw? Gave IC i hey Sevaedts ates eral te carat volumes Sept 
the ecuted in good earnest. —We have before mentioncd , saueee co ‘0 PRIN any ee sale, a foot of Pica, but little 
, that a respectable committee had been appoiated in| According to the present census the town of Baffalo, | _worn. Tuquiry may be made of the Publisher of 
OF a Conuecticut, to make arrangements fora survey, &c. | N. Y. contains 5,140 inhabitants, giving an increase of; the Farmer; ora line may be dropped to M, H. Boston. 
Ove of the enterprize; The following cooperating Committee | more than 3000 during the last five years. 2 rR nee emer eeeeeere 
non as been chosen for the Massachusetts towns, viz. Hon. aw -RICES > COUNT mixeiias” a. 
suld woe fafts, of Dudley; James Wolcott, jun. of South- | The Sonthern and South Western papers complain i RIC _ ~ CUS TRY FRODC CE, eens - 
this bridge; Williaus Fester of do, hilisha Hammond,of Brook-| much of the prospect of the cotton crops. It is affirm- [Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 

; field ; Herman Stebbins, of do. aud Jacol. Mansfie'd, of | ed that there will be considerbly less than the last year’s | ————_- _________ EDO AS a A 
will Western.— Al! gentlemen of enteipiize and respectabiii- ; produce. \FROM TO 
800+ ty. —Cenl. —_— D. C.D. C. 

: —— A violent earthquake at Jerusalem, has recently de-| APPLES, best, bbl | 
hits African Sheep.—Thirteen sheep of the broad tail stroyed two monuments, equally the pride of Mussul-| ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. |105 107 00 
or lunisian breed, have recently been imported into| men and Christians. The first, the Mosque of the Ca- pearl do. - = - « 108 0(}112 00 
ie New York. They were sent out by Capt. Creighton, | liph Omar; the other, the Sepulchre built over Calva- BEANS, white, - = - = + fbhush} 1 4¢) 1°50 
ree ofthe U. S. ship Cyane, were procured, (says the Ev.| TY- BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - |bbl.} 9 50] 10 QO 
Lyle) Post) at considerable expense and with no small trou- . — ce 3 cargo, No tl, new, - - | | 7 00 
fents le and sent out for the purpose of introducing here,a{ Harvard Cellege.—At the !ate examination 81 pupi's “* No 2, new, - - | | 6 OC 
sf pecies, which is said to be highly valuable, not only | were admitted—71 to the Freshman class, and 10 to BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. | 
ie or the wool, but the flesh. ‘Ihe tail has a very singu-| clasees in advanced standing. CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 10 
will lar appearance, being in some instances from eight to _ skimed milk, - - - 3 A 
ct. en inches in breadth, forming when it is couoked,a most/ The sum of 9000 dollars, the profits arising from the FLA X- se 6 Ss © 9 10 
Jelicate and delicious food. A pair of these slreep it is | labour of the convicts in the state prison for the last| FLAX SEED - - - - - - jbush} 105) 1 10 
rable inderstood, are intended for Gen. Van Rensselaer of| three months, has been paid over to the Treasurer of | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard £t jbbl.| 6 50 
y d lbany.— Boston Statesman. the state of New-Hampshire, by the warden. re tad Se ted 6 a 3 
; ——— ——- yey 2ST, US . SF 2 | uw 
am Grape Vines.—Several barrels of grape vines of the; In June last. a Russian Giant named Peter Tuchan apm adm - °° {bush 60 
early nest kinds to be m-t with on the coast of the Mediter- | died, whose height was 8 feet 7 inches—so that the ve nates a? ha oie &0 
auean, together with a large quantity of garden seeds. | tallest of men in general hardly reached his breast—He aA ° & i canteen } 50) 
have aiso been received at different times from the same | pad no beard, and was a small eater. HOGS? I ah Ses). > ae | | 50 
urce as the above. Of the poate A ers Page patel Race AACR SAT HOPS. . In hee oy mi a : 
ito the ticultural Socicty of New York; and of the % 7 / aa 4 9 thepe ahh. 
ines aes =. yo ath in that vicinity, and Died, on Saturday, at his seat in Watertown, (Ms.) LIME, oy AG Bee cask! | iw 
Mav he remainder in Providence, R. 1.—Ibid. Marshall B. Spring, Esq. aged 33 years. He ew, @ OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern} gal. | 80 
oe an of _ and letters, - ogee a <9 epearene oe = « ve retails at ton.| 4 50; 4 45 
aes z ' x ? ¥ manulacturer, a promoter of the useful, and a patron | P <, Bone Middlings, new bbl. | 16 00) 
. ~ Ot oe penne eS a nee nore See of the fine arts. He lived quietly in the enjoyment of : navy, mess, yy ; 13 50) 
ealth- ther acing rye any in this village faa ne ney ie oe “cases Aen, Bos Abe rang, hb Cargo, No 1, do. - - 12 50) 
ome a ae eset 9 pe Pri pe Ta de oh cask “ Tor. securing respect and affection by a constant course of | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - lbush} 1 75! 2 0@ 
antitic er's forg acre bar of iron was yesterday made Jost conduct and courteous dopertuent. He died of » Clover - - - = = jib. 7) 8 
ed jorge, where Th y . . 4 fever, but the late loss of a lovely wife was a blow from | WOOL. Merino. full blood, wash 75| 1 20 
ipa aiig dhe amare Re oneal a aaa gree od which he never recovered—the bereavement left the = ae? | ai iene 40} 45 
as si pi in this country. If so this discov- Seni cane be Sea bent, a re —— po = 
| : : 3 4 . ee I cs te) - “ 
q ha: apy is ot importance ot ne one only about 3 Fo SALE, a full blooded BULL eighteen months So er aaa 601% 
© gt Kes Irom the Saranac.—slalisourgh paper. ate old, got by Mr Parsons’ Alderney Bull out of an Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 52 55 
rae — imported by John Hubbard, Esg.—En- do. Spinni 1st sort 40 45 
ported Duty on Spirits.—It. is contemplated by gentlemen |anire atthis office 7 tis 
419th D the Svinte Hampshire to a Circulars inte every + i renee ¢ 
than own in that County for the purpose of obtaining signa- O CAPITALISTS— Wanted 5000 dollars, for eight PRO} ISION MARKET. 
tes to a petition to Congress, praying that a duty may or ten years, at 5 per cent, for which ample se- BEEF, best pieces 2 2 «--* i 9 12 
crops laid on distillers of domestic spirits—and an addi-| curity will be given on real estate in this city.—Inquire | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 7 10 
ripens onal duty on the importers of all foreign distilled liq- | at this office. Sept. 23. = whole hogs, - - - 
e red ors. The object is to lessen the Consumption of spir- , . tee Ps #9. Ke 4 $ 
uous liqaors ia our country. Ke sale at this office, a few copies of a work en-| MUTTON, oe a ee 5 g 
cimsitiiiles titled, POULTRY, " ae ee 16, 14 
New ‘ . ““A Treatise on the culture, preparation, history and | BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 12 16 
Veages Ba A = beg «ely Pe ped te eat analysis of Pastel, or Woad: the different methods of lump, best, - . - 19 16 
\inonS Ham disrusted at the powerful hoarseness of its tones that extracting the coloving matier, ond the meaner of using i Od ol all oe 25 
gs, 00 called out in & rage,“ Vat de diffl be dat?” On it and indigo in dyeing, by C.P.De Lasteyrie. to which | MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 55) 60 
o 760; ing informed tht it was an insttument called a ser-| * added, information upon the art of extracting Indigo Indian, do.- . - - 55] 60 
m the at, *Q," he replied, “ de serpent ! aye, but it be not from the leares of Pastel. Published by order of His Ex- POTATOES, “- es © e 50) 60 
, going MIM serpent vat sed Eve!” celiency, Monitalivet, Count of the Empire, Minister of }CIDER, liquor, ae ee OL 
3 the laterior.” HAY, according to quality, ton. 18 00) 26 08 
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THE ROSES. 
Translated from the Dutch of Bilderdjick. 


I saw them once blowing, 
While morning was glowing, 
But now are their withered leaves strewed o’er the 
ground, 
For tempests to play on, 
For cold worms to prey on, 
The shame of our garden that triumphs around. 








Their buds which then flourish’d, 
With dew drops were nourish’d, 
Which turn'd into pearls as th:y fell from on high ; 
Their hues are now banish’d, 
Their fragrance all vanish’d, 
Bre evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 


I saw, too, whole races 
Of glories and graces | 
Thus open and blossom, but quickly decay ; 
And smiling and gladness | 
In sorrow and sadness, 
Kre life reach’d its twilight, fade dimly away. 


Joy's light hearted dances 
And melody’s glances 
Are rays of a moment—are dying when born ; 
And pleasure’s best dower 
Is nought but a flower, 
A vanishing dew drop—a gem of the morn. 


The bright eye is clouded, 
Its brilliancy shrouded, 
Our strength disappears—we are helpless and lone ; 
No reason avails us, 
And intellect fails us, 
Life’s spirit is wasted, and darkness comes on. 


‘also prevented in an Academy at Bordentown, 


try should be taken with our daily food. Mr 
Dewer, a British surgeon, informs us, that the 
French, while in Egypt, frequently escaped the 
diseases of the country, by carrying pepper with 
them to eat with the fruits of the land. Purg- 
ing physic should also occasjonaily be taken ; 
as any medicine of a laxative nature by preven- 
ting costiveness, will act as a preservative from 
this disease. A militia Captain in the vear 3778, 
while stationed at Amboy, preserved his 
whole company from a dysentery which pre- 
vailed in the army, by giving each of them a 
purge of sea-salt; and some years afterwards 
saved his family and many of his neighbors from 
the same disease, by distributing among them a 
few pounds of purging salts. This disease was 


N. J. by giving molasses plentifully to all the 
scholars; which had the effect of keeping their 
bowels in a laxative state. 


witness looked confused) Why don’t you know 
what an action is ?—Oh dear, yes, the defend. 
ant, Mrs. Poole, used a great deal of action. — 
No, no, a civil action.—Oh dear me, her action 
was very uncivil. I mean a civil cause. The 
only canse | know of was the causeway from 
which Mrs. Poole threw me.” 

Scorn, said Dr. Johnson, to make yourself the 
slave of cant. Never think it clever to cali phys. 
ic a mean study, or law a dry one; but fix on 
some profession or business where much money 
may be got, and little virtue risked. Follow 
that business steadily, and do not fit , as Roger 
Ascham says the wits do, ** Men know not: how 
and at last die obscurely, men know not where.” 








Foote was rattling one evening in the green. 
room, when a nobleman, who seemed highly 
entertained, cried out, ** Well, Foote, you see | 





he more carefully protected than other parts 


us, for this purpose, tie a belt about their how- 
els, and with the hapiest eftect.—These direc- 


serious consideration, The facts addaced are stri- 
| king, and should induce others to adopt similar 
measures for the prevention of this destructive 
disease. N. York Obs. 


RULES FOR TAVERN KEEPERS. 
1. Never put butter on the table, withont bnt- 
each late. 
2. Ifvour wife will persist in making sour 
bread, procure a divorce. 











CHILDHOOD. 
Childheod ! happiest stage of life, 
Free from care and free from strife ; 
Free from memory’s restless reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain; 
Free from tancy’s cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill; 
Time. when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new; 
How thy long-lost hours | mourn, 
Never, never to return ! 


Then to toss the circling ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall ; 
Then the mimic ship to guide, 

Down the kennel’s dirty side ; 

Then the hoop’s revolving pace, 
Through the dusty street to chace; 
O! what joy it once wa: mine, 
Childhood ! matchless hoon of thine! 
How thy long-lost hours | mourn, 


Never, never to return ! 


nee 


How to avoid Dysentery—The dysentery is 
making alarming ravages in several sections of 


our country: we have therefore thonght that 
it would not be untimely to remind our raaders 
of the rules which the celebrated Dr. Rush re- 


commends for the prevention of this disease.— | Lyda Whiting, by throwing her off a causeway, (<>Published every Friday, at TiReR LowtaRh 
He advises that spices, and particularly Cayenne | the prosecotor was asked by Mr. Philips, Have | per annum, payable at the end of the year—but thow 
pepper, and the red peppers of our own coun-| you bronght any action en this subject? (the | 


3. By the side of each dish, place a carving 
i knife, fork, and a large spoon. 

| 4. Have plenty of plates ;—never compel a 
i boarder to eat fish and flesh off from the same 
| plate. 

5. Sharpen vour table knives at lest once a 
week, and let them be cleaned ona knile board 
every time they are used. 

6. Spread a clean cloth every day. 

7. Let every salt-celler have a salt spoon. 

8. Never cut up the pies on aside table, but 
let the company cut for themselves. 

9. Keep the best liquors, and charge a fair, 
not extravagant profit. Fifly per cent. profit on 
twenty customers, is better than one hundred on 
two. 

10. Keep civil servants, and be civil yourself, 

il. Never put pies, cucumbers, or blackher- 
ries, on a table for breakfast, or chocolate for din- 
ner. 

12 Let it be your study not only to put plenty 
of food on the table, but to arrange it in the best 
possthle manner. * Cleanliness, neatness, and 
abundance,” should be the landlord’s motto. 





ner fer two travellers, half a dozen collops ot 
salied sheep's flesh. with two potatoes. and a 
punt of water in a tin cup. U. S. Gazette. 


| Croas Examination.— At a trial of a Mrs. Poole, 
ls ° 
in Leicester, England, for an assault upon Mrs. 


Another rule to be observed is to avoid ex-! 
posure to the dampness of the night air; and) 
‘when necessarily exposed, the bowels should, 
| threw up one of them in your life.” 
of the body. The Egyptians, Mr. Dewer tells | 


tions emanate from a high source, anc deserve | 


ter knives, exctusive of the knives by the side of | 


13. Never pot upon a table asa sufficient din- | 


swallow all the good things,’ “Do you, my Lord 
Duke ?” says the other, “then I congratulate 
you on your digestion, for I believe you never 


Relics of Richard IT. 

The Inn in which he slcpt at Leicester, the night be. 
fore the Battle of Bosworth, was (in 1822) a wool ware 
house. ‘he oak bedstead which he bronght with hin 
is now in possession of Mr.Babinton, at Ruthly ‘Temple; 
it is ponderous, and withet being suspected was filled 
| with piecesof gold. 120 years afterwards a servant at 
| the inn sweeping under it struck the bottom and some 

gold coin fell out, she mentioned the circumstance to her 
| mistress,and some thousand pieces were found in the bot- 
j tom, the head, and the hollow pillars; the mistress in 
| consequence became so rich that two of her servants 
murdered her in the night, and carried »ff the gold. hut 
|heing pursued were taken and executed. The stone 
coffin in which Richard was buried was taken up about 
|3 century ago and converted into a horse trough at the 
| White Horse Inn, and its broken relics were pres: ryed 
| by Mr. Philips a bookseHer at Leicester, till they were 
| destroyed by accidental fire in 1795. 

| Copper mines have heen discovered in West Chester 
| County, New-York, and a company is about to com 
| mence operations upon them. 

| 


| An agent froma Holland has arrived in this country 
{fully anthorized to take two thirds of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Stock, if the remainder is ensured to be 
subscribed, 

| A farmer of Slippeback, in Moravia, has just inver- 

lteda new plongh, drawn by a single horse, which 
makes three fu rowsatatime. The Society of Sciences 
at Vienna ha: reward 4 him with a gold medal. 











iN BRENO SHEEP! or sale, sixty five Merino 
sheep and lambs, of varions ages from five months 
to six years. This flock is of superior quality aud ia 
| fine condition. The origina) stock was selected trom 
the Montarco flock, a race high'y prized in Spain and 
imported into this country by their present owner in 
1812. Since then he has retained the choicest bucks 
and finest ewes to continue and improve the breed and 
has had the satisfaction to see sheep from this flock re- 
ceive premiums a! the Brighton and othercattle shows. 
'The sheep farmer will find it for his interest to aprly 
to }.H. Derby at Londonderry N. H.38 miles from 
‘Poston. or to F. H. Derby, jr. Roston. = Sept. 9. 


yy PAEOONS & CO. City Furniturs warehouse, 
| B_4e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
jStantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furrni 
| ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, hellows, &c. &e. 





— 





will be entitled to a deduction of Firtx CEenTs. 


who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
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